A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”—Cowper. 
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HONEST JOHN BAXENDALE FINDS THAT NE MAY NOT WORK WHEN HE PLEASES, IN THIS FREE COUNTRY! 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 


CHAPTER XIV.—“‘I THINK I HAVE BEEN A FOOL.” 


Tue Shucks had got an evening party. Two or three 
friends had dropped in that Saturday night—idlers, like 
Sam himself—and were invited to supper. Mrs. Shuck 
was just beginning to fry the liver and bacon—you saw 
her purchasing it—with the accompaniment of a good 
peck of onions; Sam and his friends were staying their 
appetites with pipes and porter; and when Mary Baxen- 
dale and her father entered—Mary having waited outside 
till her emotion was passed and her eyes were dry—they 
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could scarcely find their way across the kitchen, what 
with the clouds from the pipes, and the smoke from the 


frying-pan. There was a great deal of laughter going 
on. Prosperity had not yet caused the Shucks to change 
their residence for a better one; perhaps that was to come. 

“You are merry to-night,” observed Mary, by way of 
being sociable. 

“It’s merrier inside nor out, a-wading through the 
puddles and the sharp rain,” replied Mrs. Shuck, without 
turning round from her employment. “It’s some’at new 
to see you go out such a night as this, Mary Baxendale! 
Don’t you talk about folks wanting sense again.” 
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“T don’t know that I ever do talk of it,” was the 
smiling reply of Mary. 

Mrs. Baxendale was hushing a baby as they entered 
their room.. She looked very cross. The best+tempered 
will do so, under the long-continued embarrassment of 
empty purses and empty stomachs. 

“Who: las: been spreading it up and dewm the place 
as we are in trouble about the rent?” she abruptly de- 
manded, in no pleasant voice. “That girl of Ryan’s was 
here just now—Judy. She knew it, it seems, and she 
didn’t forget to speak of it. Mary, what a simpleton you 
are, to be out in this rain !” 

“ Never mind who speaks of the rent, Mrs. Baxendale, 
so long as it can be paid,” said Mary, sitting down in the 
first chair to get her breath up, after mounting the stairs. 
“Father is going to manage it, so that we shan’t have 
any trouble at present. It is all right.” 

“ How ever have you contrived it?” demanded Mrs. 
Baxendale of her husband, in a changed tone. 

“ Mary has contrived it—not I. She has just put two 
pound into my hand. Where did you get it, child?” 

“It does not signify your knowing that, father.” 

“Tf I don’t know it, I shan’t use the money,” he an- 
swered. “ Where was it had from, Mary ?” 

“It was not borrowed, in your sense of the word, father. 
I have only done what you and Mrs. Baxendale have been 
doing lately. I pledged that set of coral ornaments of 
my mother’s. Had you forgotten them ?” 


“Why, yes, had forgot em,” eried he. “Coral or 


naments! I declare they had as much slipped my memory,. 
as if she had never possessed them.” 
“Cox would omly lend me two pewnds upon them. 
Father, I hope I shall sometime get them redeemed.” 
John Baxendale made: no replys He turned to pace 
the small room, evidently im deep theught. Mary, her 
poor short breath gathered again, tools off her wet. cloalé. 


and bonnet. Presently Mrs. Baxendale put the loaf upen 
the table, amd some cold potatoes. “Couldn’t you have 
brought in a ssausage-or twe for yourself, Mary, er a red 
herring ?” slike said. “You had got a shillinmgim your 
pocket.” 

“T can eat a potato,” said Mary. 
matter about me.” 

“Tt matters about us all, I think,” cried Mrs:. Baxen- 
dale. “What a delicious smell of onions!” she added in 
a parenthesis. “Them Shuelts have got the luck of it 
just now. Us, and the childvem, and you,are three parts 
starved—I know that, Mary. We may weather it; it’s 
to be hoped we shall; but it will just kill you.” 

“ No, it shan’t,” said John Baxendale; stopping short 
in his promenade, and turning to them with a strangely 
stern decision marked upon his eountenance. “This 
night has decided me; and I'll go and do it.” 

“Go and do what ?” exclaimed his wife. 

“T’'ll go to work, please God, Monday morning comes,” 
he said with emphasis. “The thought has been hover- 
ing in my mind this week past.” 

“Tt’s just the thing you ought to have done weeks 
ago,” observed Mrs. Baxendale. 

“You never said it.” 

* Not I. 
their own accord. You mostly work by the rules of 
contrary, you men; if I had advised your going to work 
next Monday morning, you’d just have stopped away.” 

Passing over this conjugal compliment in silence, John 
Baxendale descended the stairs. He possessed a large 
share of the open honesty of the genuine English work- 
man. He disdained to do things ina corner. It would 
not suit him to return to work the coming Monday morn- 
ing, on what might be called “the sly;” he preferred to act 


“Ts don’t, much 


. Baxendale. 


| out a bit longer,” ironically eried Sam. 
| Baxendale; yowean’t turn traitor now.” 


It’s best to let men come to their senses of 
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openly, and to declare it to the Trades’ Union previously, 
in the person of their paid agent, Sam Shuck. This he 
would do at once. 

The first instalment of the supper was just served : 
which was accomplished by means of a tin-dish: placed 
on the table, and the contents of the frying-pam being 
twrned. unceremoniously into it. Sam and the company 
deemed that liver and bacon were best served hot and 
hot, so they set themselves to eat, while Mrs. Shuck 
continued to fry. 

“T have got just a word to say, Shuck. I shan’t dis- 
turb you,” began John Baxendale. But Shuck interrupted 
him. 

“It’s of no use, Baxendale, your remonstrating about 
the short allowance. Think of the many mouths there 
is to feed. It’s hard times, we all know, thanks to the 
masters; but our duty, ay, and our pride too, must lie in 
putting up with them, like men.” 

“Tt’s not very hard times with you, at any rate,” said 
John Baxendale, sniffing involuntarily the savoury odour, 
and watching the tempting morsels consumed. “My 
business here is not to remonstrate at anything, but to 
inform you that I shall resume work on Monday.” 

The announcement took Sam by surprise. He dropped 
the knife with which he was cutting the liver, held upon 
his bread—for the repast was not served fashionably, with 
a full complement of plates and dishes—and stared at 
“ What!” he uttered. 

“T have had enoughof it. Eshall go back on Monday 
morning.” 

“ Are you # fool, Baxendale ? or a knave ?” 

“ Sometimes I think I must be a fool,” was the reply, 
given without irritation. “ Leastways, I have wondered 
lately, whether I am or not: when there has been full 
work and fall wages: to be had for the asking, and I 


» have not asked, but have let my wife and children and 
| Mary ge down to starvation peint.” 


“You: lave been holding out for principle,’ remon- 
strated Sam. 

“TI knew. And primeiple is avery good thing, when 
you are sure it’s the right principle; but flesh and blood 
can’t stand out for ever.” 

“ After standing out as lomg as this, Pd try and stand 
“You must, 


“You say ‘abit’ longer, Sam Shuck. It has been ‘a 
bit: longer,’ and “a bit longer,’ for some time past; but 
the bit deesn’t come to any ending. There's mo more 
chance of the masters’ coming to, tham there was at first; 
but a great deal Jess. The getting of these men from . 
the country will render them independent of us. What 
is to become of us then ?” 

“ Rubbish !” said Sam Shuck. “The masters must 
come to: they can’t stand against the Unions. Because 
a sprinkling of poor country workmen have thrust in 
their noses, and the masters are keeping open their works 
on the show of it, is that a reason why we should knuckle- 
down? They are doing it to frighten us.” 

“Look here,” said Baxendale. “I have got two 
women and two children on my hands, and one of the 
women next door to the grave: I am threatened—you 
know it, Sam Shuck—with a lodging for them in the 
street next week, because I have not been able to pay 
the rent: I have parted, by selling and pledging, with 
nearly all there is to part with, of my household goods. 
Can I kneel down andask God to consider my condition, 
and provide for me and mine? No; I can’t. If God 
was pleased to answer us in words, like we speak to him, 
would he not say ‘ There is work, and to spare: you have 
only got to do it?” 
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“Well! that’s grand,” put in one of Sam’s guests. 
4 As if folks asked God about such things as this!” 

“Since my late wife died, I have thought about: it 
more than I used to,” said Baxendale, simply, “and 
I have learned that there’s no good to be done in any- 
thing, where God is not asked. ‘Well, Sam, you'll tell 
the Union.” 

“No, I shan’t. You won’t go to work.” 

“You'llsee. I shall be glad to go. I haven’t had a 
proper meal this——” 

“You'll think better of it between now and Monday 
morning,” interrupted Sam, drowning the words. “I'll 
have a talk with you to-morrow. Have a bit of supper, 
Baxendale ?” 

“ No, thank ye. I didn’t come in to eat your victuals,” 
he added, moving to the door. 

“We have got plenty,” said Mrs. Shuck, turning 
round from the frying-pan. “Here, eat it up-stairs, if 
you won’t stop, Baxendale.” 

She took out a slice of liver and of bacon, and handed 
them to him on a saucer. What a temptation it was to 
the man, sick with hunger! However, he was about to 
refuse, when he thought of Mary. 

“Thank ye, Mrs. Shuck. I'll take it, then, if you can 
spare it. It will be a treat to Mary.” 

Like the appearance of water in the arid desert to the 
parched and exhausted traveller, was the sight of that 
saucer of meat to Mary. Terribly did she often crave 
for it. John Baxendale positively refused to touch any; 
so Mary divided it into two portions, giving one to Mrs. 
Bayendale. The woman’s good-nature—her sense of 


Mary’s condition—would have led her to refuse it; but 
she was not made up of self-denial, and she felt faint 
and sinking. John Baxendale cut a thick slice of bread, 
rubbed it over the remains of gravy in the saucer, and 


ate that. “Please God, this shall have an end,” he 
mentally repeated. “I think I have been a fool !” 

Mr. Hunter’s yard was open like other yards; but as 
yet he had but few men at work in it: in fact, so little 
was doing that it was almost equivalent to a stand-still. 
Mr. Henry Hunter was better off; a man of energy, de- 
termined to stand no nonsense, as he himself expressed 
it, he had gone down to country places, and engaged 
many hands. 

On, the Monday following the above Saturday night, 
Austin Clay proceeded in the evening to Mr. Hunter’s 
house. Mr. Hunter was suffering from illness, and had 
not been to the yard that day. Florence was alone when 
he entered, evidently in distress, though she strove to 
hide it from him, to turn it off with gay light words. 
But he noted the signs too well. 

“What is your grief, Florence?” he asked, bending 
over her and speaking in the sweetest tone of sympathy. 

It caused her tears to burst forth afresh. Austin, 
exercising no control over his feelings, and possibly 
not caring to exercise it, drew her to him and said kindly, 
“Let me share it, Florence.” 

“Tt is nothing more than usual. Oh, Austin, I try 
to bear up bravely, and I do bear up; but, indeed, this 
is an unhappy house. Mamma is sinking fast; I am 
sure she is; I see it daily. While papa——” 

Sobs impeded her utterance. Austin turned away; 
he did not like that she should enter with him upon any 
— connected with Mr. Hunter. Florence looked at 

im. 

“ Austin, what is it that is overshadowing papa?” she 
breathed, in a tone of dread. “I am sure that some 
misfortune overhangs the house.” 


“TI wish I could take you out of it!” was the impulsive 





and not very relevant answer. 
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“TI can bear it, whatever it may be; but my heart 
aches for him. See how ill he is! and yet he has-no 
ailment of body, only of mind. Night after night he 
paces his room, never sleeping.” 

“ Florence, how do you know that?” Austin gravely 
inquired. 

“ Because I listen to it.” 

“You should not do so. Whatever may be the nature 
of—of Mr. Hunter’s trouble, it is not well for you to seek 
to fathom it.” 

“T cannot help listening to him. How is it possible ? 
His room is near mine, and when his footsteps are sound-. 
ing in it, in the midnight silence, hour after hour, my 
ears grow sensitively quick. I say that, loving him, I 
cannot help it. Sometimes I think that if I only knew 
the cause, the nature of his sorrow, I might soothe it— 
perhaps help to remove it. Austin, will you not tell it 
me ?” 

“ Florence, you can have no grounds for assuming that 
I am cognisant of it.” 

“T feel very sure that youare. Can you suppose that 
I should otherwise speak of it to you ?” 

“T say that you can have no grounds for the supposition. 
By what do you so judge?” 

“ By signs,” she answered. “I can read it in your 
countenance. I was pretty sure of it before that day 
when you sent me hastily into your rooms, lest I should 
hear what the man Gwinn was about to say; but I have 
been fully sure since. What he would have said related 
to it; and, in some way, the man, I feel sure, is connected 
with the ill. Besides, you have been on confidential terms 
with papa for years.” 

“ On business matters only: not on private ones. My 
dearest, I must request you to let this subject cease, now 
and always. I know nothing of its nature from your 
father; and if my own thoughts have in any way strayed 
towards it, it is not fitting that I should give utterance 
to them.” 

-“ Tell me one thing: could I be of any service, in any 
way ?” 

Hush, Florence,” he uttered, as if the words had 
struck upon some painful chord. “The only service you 
can render is, by taking no notice of it, even to yourself. 
In time——” 

“Ts it you, Austin? I heard voices here, and wondered 
who had come in.” 

“ How are you, dear Mrs. Hunter?” he said, advanc- 
ing to her as she entered. “ Better this evening ?” 

“Not better,’ was Mrs. Hunter’s answer, as she re- 
tained Austin’s hand, and drew him on the sofa beside 
her. “There will be no ‘better’ for me in this world. 
Austin, I wish I could have gone from it under happier 
circumstances. Florence, I hear your papa calling.” 

“If you are not happy in the prospect of the future, 
who can be?” murmured Austin, as Florence left the 
room. 

“T spoke not of myself. I know in whom I have 
believed. I am going to my merciful Saviour; and for 
those who can feel that assurance within them, there 
is indeed happiness. My concern is for Mr. Hunter. 
Austin, I would give every minute of my remaining 
days to know what terrible grief it is that has been so 
long upon him.” 

Austin was silent. Had Mrs. Hunter and Florence 
entered into a compact to annoy him, he wondered P 

“Tt has been like a dark shade upon our house for 
years. Florence and I have kept silence upon it, to 
him and to each other; to him we dared not speak, 
to each other we would not. Latterly it has seemed so 
much worse, that I was forced to whisper of _ her; 

P 
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I could not keep it in: the silence was killing me. We 
both agree that you are in his confidence, and——” 

“T am not indeed, Mrs. Hunter,” he broke forth, glad 
to be able to say it. “That I have observed the signs 
you speak of in Mr. Hunter, his embarrassment, his 
grief. 29 

“Say his fear, Austin.” 

“His fear. That I have noticed this, it would be 
vain to deny. But, Mrs. Hunter, I assure you he has 
never given me his confidence upon the subject. Quite 
the contrary; he has particularly shunned it with me.” 

“Twas mistaken, then,” she said, with a sigh. “ Aus- 
tin, how is business going on? how will it go on?” 

Very grave turned Austin’s face now. This was an 
open evil—one to be openly met and grappled with ; and 
what his countenance gained in seriousness it lost in 
annoyance. “I really do not see how it will go on,” 
was his reply, “ unless we can get towork soon. I want 
to speak to Mr. Hunter. Can I see him?” 

“He will be in directly. He has not been down to- 
day yet. But I suppose you will wish to see him in 
private; I know he and you like to be alone when you 
talk upon business matters.” 

At present it was expedient that Mrs. Hunter, at any 
rate, should not be present, if she was to be spared 
annoyance, for Mr. Hunter’s affairs were growing omin- 
ous. This was chiefly owing to the stoppage, through 
the strike, of works in process, and partly to the effect of 
a diminished capital. Austin as yet did not know all 
the apprehension, for Mr. Hunter contrived to keep 
some of it from him. That the diminishing of the 
capital was owing to Gwinn, of Ketterford, Austin did 
know; at least, his surmises amounted to certainty. 
When a hundred pounds, or perhaps two hundred 
pounds, mysteriously went out, and Austin was not 
made acquainted where, he drew his own conclusions. 

“ Are the men not learning the error of their course 
yet ?” Mrs. Hunter resumed. 

“They seem further off learning it than ever. 
of them, indeed, came back to-day: Baxendale.” 

“T felt sure he would be amongst the first to do so. 
He is a sensible man, a reflecting man: how he came to 
hold out at all, is to me a matter of surprise.” 

“ He told me this morning, when he came and asked 
to be taken on again, that he wished he never had held 
out,” said Austin. ‘ Mary is none the better for it.” 

“Mary was here to-day,” remarked Mrs. Hunter. 
“She came to say that she was better, and could do 
some work if I had any. I fear it is a deceitful im- 
provement. She is terribly thin and wan. No: this 
state of things must have been bad for her. She looks 
as if she were half famished. ” 

* She only looks what she is,” said Austin. 

“Oh, Austin! I should have been so thankful to 
help her to strengthening food during this scarcity,” 
Mrs. Hunter exclaimed, the tears in her eyes. “But I 
have not dared. You know what Mr. Hunter’s opinion 
is—that the men have brought it upon themselves, and 
that, to help their families, only in the least degree, 
would be encouraging them to hold out, and would tend 
to prolong the contest. He positively forbade me help- 
ing any of them: andI could only obey. I have kept 
indoors as much as possible, that I might avoid the 
sight of the distress which I must not relieve. But I 
ordered Mary a good meal here this morning: Mr. Hun- 
ter did not object to that. Here he is.” 

Mr. Hunter entered, leaning upon Florence. He 
looked like an old man, rather than one of middle age. 


“ Baxendale is back, sir,” Austin observed, after a few 
words had passed. 


One 
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“Come to his senses at last, has he?” cried Mr. 
Hunter. ‘Has he signed the declaration ?” 

“Ofcourse he has. The men have to do that, you 
know, sir, before they get any work. He says he wishes 
he had come back at first.” 

“So do a good many others, in their hearts,” answered 
Mr. Hunter, significantly; “but they can’t pluck up 
the courage to acknowledge it.” 

“The men are most bitter against him—urged on, no 
doubt, by the Union. They——” 

“ Against Baxendale ?” 

“ Against Baxendale. He came to speak to me before 
breakfast. I gave him the declaration to read and sign, 
and sent him to work at once. In the course of the 
morning it had got wind: though Baxendale told me 
he had given Sam Shuck notice of his intention on 
Saturday night. At dinner time, when Baxendale was 
quitting the yard, there were—I should say a couple of 
hundred men assembled there——” 

“The Daffodil Delight people?” interrupted Mr. 
Hunter. 

“Yes. Our late men chiefly—and a sprinkling of Mr. 
Henry’s. They were waiting there for Baxendale, and 
the moment he appeared, the yells, the hisses, the groans 
were dreadful. I suspected what it was, and rushed 
out; and, but for my doing so, I believe they would 
have set upon him.” 

“Mark you, Clay! I will protect my workmen to 
the very limit of the law. Let the malcontents lay but 
a finger upon any one of them, and they shall assuredly 
be punished to the uttermost,” reiterated Mr. Hunter, 
bringing down his hand forcibly. ‘“ What did you do?” 

“TI spoke to them just as you have now spoken,” said 
Austin. “Their threatenings to the man were terrible. 
I dared them to lay a finger upon him; I assured them 
that the language they were using was punishable. 
Had the police been in the way—but the more you want 
them, the less they are to be seen—I should have handed 
a few into custody.” 

“ Who were the ringleaders ?” 

“T can scarcely tell. Ryan, the Irishman, was busy, 
and so was Jim Dunn; Cheek, also, backed by his 
wife.” 

“ Oh, you had women also!” 

“In plenty,” said Austin. “One of them—I think 
it was Cooper’s wife—roared out a challenge to fight 
Mrs. Baxendale, if her husband, Cooper, as she expressed 
it, was too much of a woman to fight him. There will 
be bloodshed, I fear, sir, before the thing is over.” 

“If there is, let them who cause it look to them- 
selves,” said Mr. Hunter. “ How did it end?” 

“T cleared a passage for Baxendale, and they yelled 
and hooted him home. ‘I suppose they’d like to take 
my life, sir,’ he said to me; ‘ but I think I am only doing 
right in returning to work. I could not let my family 
and Mary quite starve.’ This afternoon all was quiet: 
Quale said he heard the men were holding a meeting.” 

Florence was sitting with her hands clasped, her 
colour rising. “If they—set upon Baxendale, and—and 
injure him!” she breathed. 

“Then the law would see what it could do towards 
getting some of them punished,” sternly spoke Mr. 
Hunter. 

“ Oh, James !” uttered his wife, her pale cheeks flush- 
ing, as the words grated on her ears. “Could nothing 
be done to prevent. it? Prevention is better than cure, 
Austin. Will you not give notice to the police, and tell 
them to be on the alert ?” 

“T have done it,” he answered. 

“Papa,” said Florence, “have you heard that Robert 
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Darby’s children are ill?—likely to die? They are suf- 
fering dreadfully from want. Mary Baxendale said so, 
when she was here this morning.” ~ 

“I know nothing about Robert Darby or his children,” 
was the stern reply of Mr. Hunter. “If a man sees his 
children starving before him, and will not work to feed 
them, he deserves to lose them. Florence, I see what 
you mean—you would like to ask me to permit you to 
send them relief. I will not.” 

Do not deem Mr. Hunter an inhumane man. He was 
far from that. Had the men been out of work through 
misfortune, he would have been the first to forward 
them succour: many and many a time had he done it 
in the case of sickness. He and the other masters judged 
that to help the men or their families in any way, would 
but tend to prolong the dispute: and there was cer- 
tainly reason in their argument—if the men wished to 
feed their children, why did they not work for them P 

“ Sir,” whispered Austin, when he was going, and Mr. 
Hunter went with him into the hall, “that bill of Lamb’s 
came back to us to-day, noted.” 

“No!” 

“It did, indeed, sir. I had to take it up.” 

Mr. Hunter lifted his hands. “This wretched state 
of things! It will bring on ruin, it will bring on ruin. 
I heard one of the masters curse the men the other day 
in his perplexity and anger: there are times when I am 
tempted to follow his example. Ruin! for my wife and 
for Florence!” 

“Mr. Hunter,” exclaimed Austin, greatly agitated, 
and speaking in the moment’s impulse, “ why will you 
not let me hope for her? I will make her a happy 
home——” 

“ Be silent !” sternly interrupted Mr. Hunter. “TI have 
told you that Florence can never be yours. If you can- 
not put away this unthankful subject, at once and for 
ever, [ must forbid you the house.” 

“Good night, sir,” returned Austin. 
away, sighing heavily. 


And he went 





THE ADVENTURES OF COLONEL BLOOD. 


BY THE REV. THOMAS M°CRIE, D.D. 

Ir we believed that the notorious personage, whose 
achievements we are about to narrate, really deserved 
the character which hes generally been given to him in 
the pages of history and romance, we should feel that 
some apology was due to our readers for introducing 
him to their notice. Unhappy in his name, which irre- 
sistibly suggests the idea of sanguinary violence; un- 
happy, too, in the scenes with which his name is popu- 
larly associated, he has been no less so in the only 
biographers who have thought it worth while to chro- 
nicle his history. Following the cue of the great 
historian of England, and adopting the contemporary 
narratives of writers who, to say the least, were actuated 
by personal, if not political, prejudices against the man, 
they have branded him as “a daring ruffian, a ‘monster 
who deserved only to be stared at and detested.” Sir 
Walter Scott, in “ Peveril of the Peak,” professing to 
give a genuine picture of Blood, describes him as “a 
robber from the cradle, a murderer since he could handle 
a knife, a profound hypocrite in religion, and a worse 
and deeper hypocrite in honour—who would sell his soul 
to the devil to accomplish any villany, and would cut the 
throat of his brother, did he dare to give the villany he 
had acted its right name.” 


The writer is no apologist of Colonel Blood, and would 





be far from holding him up, in character or conduct, as 
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worthy of imitation. But bad as he was, such a picture 
as the above is, there can be no doubt, a gross exagge- 
ration. In the singular circumstances into which persons 
are thrown by the convulsions of civil discord, we need 
not be surprised at inconsistencies, real or apparent, in 
the conduct of men whose character in the ordinary 
course of affairs would have been unimpeachable. Blood 
was a man of restless spirit and desperate courage; but 
it is not so evident that he was of a cruel or sanguinary 
disposition, perfidious, or even altogether devoid of a 
respect for religion. Let the facts of his eventful history 
speak for themselves. 

Thomas Blood was an Irishman by descent, and was 
born about the year 1628, of respectable parentage, his 
father having been an iron-master, who realized a fortune, 
and obtained a grant of land at Sarney, in the county of 
Meath. At an early period of life Thomas came over 
to England, and was married to the daughter of Mr. 
Holcraft, a gentleman of high standing in Lancashire. 
During the civil war he served as an officer under the 
standard of Charles 1. After the ruin of the royal 
cause, having made acquaintance with the Presbyterian 
ministers of Lancashire, who were strongly opposed to 
the violence which the sectarian army under Cromwell 
had done to the king and parliament, he became a con- 
vert to their views. By adopting the views of this 
party, Blood did not cease to be a royalist; but he ap- 
pears afterwards to have joined the republican army, 
where he attained the rank of colonel, and on retiring 
to Ireland, he accepted a commission as justice of the 
peace under Richard Cromwell, the duties of which he 
seems to have discharged quietly and with approbation. 
At the Restoration, however, when the government for- 
feited the pledges which it gave in the declaration from 
Breda, he seems to have been deprived of his property, 
along with others who had complied with the usurpation. 
And to this source must we trace the series of strange 
and headstrong adventures, which have obtained for 
him such an unenviable notoriety. 

Stung by his personal losses, and indignant at the 
policy of the restored government of Ireland, which with 
a shameless breach of faith showered favours upon the 
Romanists, at the expense of the Protestants, he began 
to associate with the discontented party, and in May, 
1663, headed a conspiracy formed by some members of 
parliament, which, had it succeeded, might have led to 
the most serious consequences. The first step contem- 
plated by the conspirators was the seizure of Dublin 
Castle, and of the Duke of Ormond, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who had rendered himself peculiarly obnoxious 
by his zeal in carrying out the measures of the Court. 
The means proposed for this purpose exhibit that com- 
bination of boldness and craft which characterized all 
his enterprises. Several persons, with petitions in their 
hands, were to be stationed within, as if waiting to pre- 
sent them to the Duke, while a body of desperate dis- 
banded soldiers were to saunter around the gate, dis- 
guised as artisans. As soon as the Lord Lieutenant 
appeared, a baker was to pass by the main guard, with 
a basket of small loaves on his head, which, by a false 
step, he was instructed to scatter on the ground. In 
the scramble for the loaves, likely to ensue, the soldiers 
were to be quietly disarmed by the party at the gate, 
while the other party were to secure all within. By the 
treachery of some of the confederates, the plot was dis- 
covered twelve hours before the time fixed for its execu- 
tion. Blood escaped, but several of his accomplices 
were seized and executed. Among these was one Leckie, 
a minister, the brother-in-law of Blood, at whose execu- 
tion a strange scene occurred, showing the character 
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for reckless daring which even at this period the colonel 
had acquired in public estimation. Just at the moment 
when the criminal was about to be suspended on the 
fatal beam, a rumour was spread that Blood was at hand 
with a party to rescue his relative, upon which all the 
guards fled in dismay, and the executioner, more fright- 
ened than any of them, followed their example, leaving 
poor Leckie, with the halter about his neck, standing 
under the gallows. It was some time before they could 
rally sufficient courage to return and complete their 
ghastly function. 

With the price of a thousand pounds upon his head, 
the baffled colonel fled to his native mountains, and 
there, under various disguises, as quaker, anabaptist, 
and priest,in vain attempted to form a party against 
the obnoxious government of Charles. We find him 
next in Holland, hand and glove with the famous Ad- 
miral de Ruyter, and once more in England, where he 
seems to have tried what could be effected with the fifth 
monarchy men. It has been supposed, though on no good 
authority, that he was at the battle of Pentland. But 
it is certain he returned to Ireland, where he came out 
in the new character of an author, having published a 
very seditious tract under the title of “Mene Tekel.” 
Undaunted by all the proclamations issued against him, 
he seems, like the stormy petrel, to have revelled in the 
tempest of passions and parties which then agitated the 
country; and, as if these were not enough, coming over 
to London, he commenced a series of exploits on his own 
account, by which he became involved in fresh dangers. 
The first of these was the rescue of one Captain Mason, 
a particular friend of his, who was sent under an escort 
of soldiers to be tried for his life at the Northern Assizes. 
With only three companions, he managed, as much to 
the surprise of his friend as of the guard, who were 
paralyzed by the very audacity of the assault, to defeat 
eight soldiers, and carry off their prisoner. Blood’s plan 
seems to have been to dismount and disable the enemy; 
but in the scuffle which ensued, two of the soldiers were 
killed, and a poor barber, who would needs interfere in 
the mélée, fell a victim to his zeal for public justice. 
Blood himself was thrice unhorsed, received five pistol 
bullets in his body, and was knocked down by a blow 
on the nose; but by a desperate effort he prostrated the 
soldier who inflicted it, and spared his life on ascertain- 
ing that he had been kind to his friend the prisoner. 

In his next enterprise, Blood aimed at higher game. 
With the loss of his fortune, the failure of his plot, and 
the execution of his friends still rankling in his breast, 
he resolved to avenge himself upon his old adversary, 
the Duke of Ormond. The Duke was then residing at 
Clarendon House, at the end of James Street, facing the 
Palace. Returning home one evening in his carriage, near 
Piccadilly, while his lackeys were trotting on foot at 
some distance behind, he was suddenly seized, dragged 
out, bound behind a man on horseback, and carried off at 
full gallop, ere he could find breath or time to give the 
alarm. Meanwhile Blood had spurred on to Tyburn, 
where he had adjusted a rope to the gallows; “ having 
taken a strong fancy,” it is said, to hang the Duke 
there as a traitor to his country—a purpose which, it is 
supposed, “he might have finished, if he had not studied 
refinements in his vengeance.” However this might 
be, he failed in his object. The Duke, recovering his 
presence of mind, contrived to bring both himself and 
the horseman to whom he was attached to the ground, 
and was rescued by some of his servants who were in 
pursuit. Whether Blood really intended to hang the 
Duke, or only to make a public example of him, by ex- 
hibiting him in the disgraceful position of one who de- 








served such a doom, may admit of a doubt. Though 
quite capable of the wild act of revenge implied in the 
first supposition, the other is favoured by the impro. 
bability that, had his intentions been bloodthirsty, he 
would have allowed his victim, once in his hands, even 
the chance of escape, by adopting such a circuitous mode 
of despatching him. Blood, it may be added, had pre. 
pared a placard, which he meant to affix to the breast of 
the Duke, announcing the crimes for which he had been 
brought to this ignominious catastrophe. One can 
hardly help suspecting that, among the reasons which 
Charles afterwards offered to assign to Ormond for the 
extraordinary and hitherto unexplained step of receiving 
Colonel Blood into the royal favour, one may have been 
the discovery that the desperado, mad as his project was, 
did not contemplate the actual execution of the Viceroy 
of Ireland. This suspicion is corroborated by the facet 
that, but for Blood’s own voluntary ayowal, it might 
never haye been discovered that he had any share in 
the abduction of the Duke of Ormond. 

After such a daring attempt, it might have been sup- 
posed that Blood would have kept himself as much out 
of sight as possible; and it appears that he did conceal 
himself under assumed names. We find him living at 
Romford, with his family, under the name of Ayliffe, pre- 
tending to practise as a physician. But it was not in his 
nature to keep out of mischief where mischief was afoot; 
and shortly after we see him figuring in the following cha- 
racteristic scene, under the name of Dr. Allan. Ina quiet 
meeting-house down in the city, where an ejected Scotch 
minister, Mr. Nicholas Blackie, usually officiated to his 
countrymen, a large congregation is assembled to hear Mr. 
William Veitch, distinguished for his sufferings in the 
cause of Presbytery in Scotland. The preacher has deli- 
vered his sermon, and, after prayer and praise, has pro- 
nounced the benediction, when from the centre of the audi- 
ence cries are heard of “Treason, treason!” The ominous 
sounds, too well known in these sad times as indicating the 
presence of spies sent from the court, create universal con- 
sternation. Poor Mr. Blackie is trembling from head to 
foot, and the people are about to rush out, when Dr. Allan, 
alias Colonel Blood, who was sitting with some of his 
accomplices near the only door of the church,-started to 
his feet. “Good people !’ he exclaimed, “ who are those 
fellows that cry, Treason, treason! We have heard 
nothing but reason, reason! You that are in the pas- 
sage, there, stand still, and you who are betwixt me and 
the pulpit, make way for the minister to come to me, and 
I'll carry him safe to his chamber.” “And so he did,” 
adds the minister who tells the story, “and we heard no 
more of that business.” 

During this period, Blood appears to have presided 
over a revolutionary committee, or secret council, where 
all sorts of schemes no doubt were hatched for the over- 
throw of the obnoxious government. For their better 
security, they had about thirty stout fellows posted around 
their place of meeting, in the capacity of a corps de garde- 
It fell out that two of the members of this junto, to save 
themselves, betrayed its secrets to the ministry then in 
power. Blood soon discovered the whole affair, and, 
having appointed a meeting with the two informers at a 
city tavern, he had them seized, and tried before a kind of 
court-martial of his own, when they were condemned to 
be shot as traitors, in the course of two days. At the 


appointed time, the two wretched men were brought up 
for execution, when Blood was graciously pleased to 
grant them his pardon, telling them to go to their new 
master, and request him to show the same mercy to 
any of their old confederates who might happen to fall 
into his hands. 
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In the same style of supreme contempt for the govern- 
ment of the day, with all its laws, functionaries, and 
emblems of authority, Blood now concerted the scheme, 
for which his name has become so famous, that of carry- 
ing off the regalia from the Tower of London. The 
audacity of this attempt has puzzled our historians, who 
are quite at a loss how to account for it. Some think 
he meant to enrich himself and his associates with the 
spoils; others that, like another Erostratus, he cherished 
the ambition of gaining notoriety by an act which had 
nothing else to recommend it but its extreme effrontery. 
It is not easy to estimate by any ordinary standard the 
motives of a man so eccentric in his crimes, and so 
bizarre in his notions of right and wrong. He seems 
to have had no hesitation in daring what nobody else 
would ever have dreamt of, and enacting, in fact, what 
some would only indulge in fancy. Judging, however, 
from other traits in his dhistory, we should be inclined to 
classify this crowning achievement of Blood among his 
other attempts to subvert the government of Charles. 
Once in possession of the symbols of royalty, this re- 
markable man may be presumed to have calculated on 
making them subservient, im some way or other, to his 
wild schemes of revolution. 

The preparations for this plot were marked by as much 
ingenuity in comtrivamee, as they were by boldness in 
execution. Disgmising himself as a clergyman of the 
English Chureh, with a long cloak, cassock, and band, 
such as parsons then msuaily wore in public, and garnish- 
ing himself with @ long beard, he began by insinuating 
himself inte the good graces of old Mr. Edwards, the 
keeper of the regalia, A lady whom he introduced as 
his wife, fainted on seeing the crown, and in return for 
the kind offices of Mrs. Edwards, the grateful parson 
returned once and again with presents to the kind family. 
He was entertained at dinner, en which occasion he 
edified the whole company with the length of his graces, 
and the fervour of his benedictions. At length, in token 
of his overwhelming obligations to his host, he proposed 
a match between the daughter of Mr. Edwards and a 
nephew of his own, whom he represented as a landed 
gentleman. The bribe took, and a day was fixed for the 
mutual introduction of the youthful couple, being the 
9th of May 1671—the day on which Blood purposed 
to execute his scheme. Early in the morning of that 
day, the fictitious parson came to the Tower with three 
companions, secretly armed with cane-rapiers, daggers, 
and pistols, and carrying with them a wooden mallet, 
with which they might flatten the crown, and a wallet 
for conveying the sceptre, which they meant to have 
filed in two, the more readily to escape observation. 
Having requested Mr. Edwards to show his companions 
the crown jewels, till the arrival of his wife, Blood, 
with two of his confederates, named Hunt and Par- 
rot, followed the keeper up-stairs, leaving the third to 
act as sentinel at the door below. They had no sooner 
entered the crown-room than a cloak was thrown over 
the keeper’s head, and a wooden gag, furnished with a 
breathing-hole, was thrust into his mouth, and fastened 
on behind. Thus secured, he was told that if he would 
make no noise they would do him no harm, but that the 
least attempt at giving an alarm would cost him his life. 
Notwithstanding these threats, the old man endeavoured 
to make all the noise he could, whereupon they knocked 
him on the head with the wooden mallet, and, according 
to his own account, struck him repeatedly, and even 
stabbed him, till they thought he was dead. According 
to another version of the story, one of the confederates 
proposed to kill Edwards, but Blood would not listen to 
the proposal. Meanwhile, the keeper’s daughter, who 
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was waiting in full dress for the reception of her pro- 
mised gallant, despatched her maid to get a view of him 
and report; and she, mistaking the young scoundrel who 
was keeping watch at the door for her mistress’ intended, 
returned with a favourable description of his person. 
Strangely enough, at this critical juncture the son of the 
keeper, who had been ten years serving in Flanders, re- 
turned home, and was surprised on being challenged by 
a stranger at his father’s door. He ran up-stairs to em- 
brace his parents and sister. This inopportune visit dis- 
concerted the party in the crown-room, and they hastily 
decamped with the crown and orb, leaving the sceptre . 
unbroken. The aged keeper, whom they had forgotten 
to bind, rose to his legs, tore the gag from his mouth, and 
shouted, “Treason! murder!” The cry was repeated by 
his astonished daughter, thus rudely awakened from her 
marriage dream, and the depredators were hotly pursued. 
The usual good fortune of Blood forsook him on this 
oceasion. He fled along the Tower wharf, crying, “ Stop 
the rogues !” but was seized, and after a desperate re- 
sistance, during which he had the audacity to struggle 
for his prey, when the crown was wrested from under 
his cloak, he exclaimed, “It was a gallant attempt, any- 
how; it was foracrown!”’ He and his companions were 
all committed to prison; the orb was found in the pos- 
session of Parrot, and the crown, battered and despoiled 
of some of its jewels, which were, however, picked up 
afterwards in the street and restored. 

But the strangest part of Blood’s story remains to be 
told. This man, on whose head a price had been set as 
a rebel, who had threatened the life of the viceroy, and 
who had finished a catalogue of crimes by a mad at- 
tempt to steal the emblems of royalty itself, not only 
obtained a free pardon for himself and his confederates, 
but was received into the royal favour, sat at table with 
noblemen and ambassadors, became a dispenser of court 
patronage, and was rewarded by a pension from land in 
Ireland, to the amount of £500 a year. Among the 
various reasons which have been assigned for this ex- 
traordinary line of policy, the most common is that, 
under the unprincipled tactics of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the services of such a determined and desperate 
agent as Blood were deemed of sufficient importance to 
atone for all his past misdemeanours. He is said, too, 
to have intimidated Charles, by assuring him that his 
death would be amply avenged on the royal person. 
Certain it is that he did not conceal the part which he 
had taken in all the schemes in which he had been 
engaged, though he would on no consideration betray 
his accomplices. ‘ The fear of death,” he said, “should 
never induce him either to deny a guilt, or betray a 
friend.” Nor do we hear of any services, worthy or 
wicked, in which the hand of Blood can be traced, ex- 
cept that he seems to have employed his influence at 
court in shielding the Nonconformists from persecution. 
The mystery that hangs over the whole affair will, per- 
haps, never be cleared up. He appears to have been 
mixed up with the confused scenes of the Popish 
Plot, and at length was involved in an alleged con- 
spiraey against the character of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, not much redounding to his honour. He was 
thrown into prison on this charge, but released on bail, 
and, while in this unhappy state, was seized with his 
last illness, and died August 24th, 1680, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age. Such was the impression which 
he left on the public mind, that even after his burial 
the people would not believe he was dead: they sus- 
pected that this was only one of his old tricks, preparatory 
to some adventure more astounding than any that he 
had yet attempted; and even when the body was ex- 
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humed before the coroner, it was only when they dis- 
covered the thumb of his left hand, which was unna- 
turally enlarged, that they were satisfied of its identity, 
and allowed it to be quietly restored to its resting-place. 

Evelyn states, in his Diary, that he met Blood at a 
party in the house of the Lord Treasurer, and that “ he 
had not only a daring but a villanous, unmerciful look, 
a false countenance, but very well spoken, and danger- 
ously insinuating.” His portrait hardly justifies this 
damaging description. He appears there with large 
well-formed features, Roman nose, and lustrous eyes. 
The attitude is sprightly and commanding; and if we 
detect a dangerous look in the expression, it is probably 
owing, as in the case of Evelyn, to our previous acquaint- 
ance with his extraordinary history. There was certainly 
an obliquity in his morals, which can admit of no vindi- 
cation. “But,” as one has observed, “it is certain he 
pursued none of those mean and sneaking actions that 
leave an indelible character of ignominy on some who 
would be thought gentlemen, while they tread the steps 
of villains. He was, indeed, afoot for forbidden game, 
but never on the king’s highway, always in royal parks 
and forests. Crowns, sceptres, and governments were 
his booty; nothing less than castles and viceroys his 
recreation.” We may conclude with the satirical lines 
of Andrew Marvell, the stern republican, in which, while 
indulging his own hatred against prelacy of the Laud 
school, he presents.him in the most charitable light in 
which it is possible to view him :— 


** When daring Blood, his rent to have regained, . 
Upon the English diadem distrained, 
He chose the cassock, circingle, and gown, 
The fittest mask for one that robs the crown: 
But his lay-pity underneath prevailed, 
And whilst he saved the keeper’s life, he failed. 
With the priest’s vestment, had he but put on 
The prelate’s cruelty, the crown had gone,” 
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IsoLaTED rocks just peering above the waves are common 
enough in the neighbourhood of a main shore, as every 
one well knows, familiar with a bold and fractured coast. 
But far out at sea, in the broad blue ocean, hundreds of 
miles away from other land, a slight and solitary pro- 
jection above the surface is of rare occurrence. Two 
examples there are, among others, of sufficient interest 
to merit notice—evidently the tops of submarine moun- 
tains, or the culminating points of submerged Alpine 
ranges, their Mont Blancs and Chimboracos. It was 
Wednesday, the 9th of February, 1788, when Captain 
Meares, in the ship “ Felice,” was exploring the solitudes 
of the North Pacific Ocean—lonely enough at present, 
for immense distances, but at that date far more solitary. 
Early in the morning the man at the masthead announced 
a sail, which soon appeared to be a large vessel, as seen 
from the deck. But a singularity in the form of the 
object speedily arrested attention. Moreover, none of 
the observers could make out, even with the aid of 
glasses, the course of the supposed ship, while the sight 
of one in those seas was then very unusual. However, 
as one of the crew affirmed that he saw her colours, it 
was supposed to be a galleon bound from New Spain to 
the Philippine Islands, driven by storms to the north- 
ward of the proper route, and, under this conviction, 
some letters were written to be despatched to friends at 
Manillaand in China. The illusion vanished on a closer 
approach, and a lofty mass of rock was revealed, ap- 
parently resting upon the surface of the water. This 
was the summit of a great Alp, surrounded with lesser 
Alps, whose crests were just exposed to the light and air 








of heaven. The waves broke against its rugged front 
with a fury proportioned to the immense distance they 
had to roll before they were interrupted by it, and rushed 
into a cavern on one side with an awful and tremendous 
noise. It received the name of Lot’s Wife—for what 
reason, it is hard to guess, except from its solitariness 
and strange contrast with the surrounding main. 

















































































































Lot’s WIFE. 


The other example, well known to mariners, Rockall, 
in the North Atlantic Ocean, may be regarded as one of 
our own islands. It was encountered by Captain Basil 
Hall, in the “ Endymion” frigate, under circumstances 
similar to the preceding. When cruising off the north 
coast of Ireland, in the year 1811, on a fine autumnal 
morning, a sail was reported on the lee-beam. The 
frigate bore up instantly; but no one could tell exactly 
what the chase was, or which way she was standing. 
The general opinion was in favour of a brig with very 
white sails aloft, while those below were quite dark, as 
if the royals were made of cotton and the courses of tar- 
paulin—a strange anomaly in seamanship. A short 
time served to dispel these fancies. The object was a 
solid block of dark-coloured granite, which seemed to be 
growing out of the sea, and which is constantly mistaken 
at a distance for a ship under sail, owing to the top being 
as white as snow, covered with the feathers and offal of 
myriads of sea-fowl who have made it their resting-place 
for ages. 

Rockall is about a hundred yards in circuit, and 
seventy feet in height. Over it, in a storm, the waves 
leap wildly, singing the requiem of many a gallant ship, 
which has disappeared from some unknown cause, but 
been dashed to pieces on its sides, and for whose loss an 
iceberg has often been falsely accused. It lies a hundred 
and thirty-six miles nearly due west of St. Kilda, the 
remotest of the Hebrides, two hundred and ninety miles 
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ROCKALL,. 


from the nearest part of the main coast of Scotland, and 
two hundred and sixty miles from the north of Ireland, 
not very far northerly of the line of route taken by the 
Canadian steamers from Liverpool to Quebec by the 
north passage. In the whole ocean there is perhaps no 
other instance of a spot so diminutive and so lonesome. 
It seems like a round cornstack at the distance of a mile 
or so, and like a buoy afloat but a little farther off. The 
smallest point of a pencil could scarcely give it a place 
on any map in which other land was represented, without 
exaggerating its proportions. This is a natural monu- 
ment, silently yet significantly proclaiming that the 
ocean has a limit to its depth, where the horizon pre- 
sents none to its extent, and has a bed as diversified 
with irregularities as the surface of the dry land itself. 
With characteristic zeal and promptness Captain Hall 
organized a party to visit the rock, ascertain its geo- 
logical formation, measure it, and take soundings round 
it. The party set off in two boats, and in the meantime 
the “Endymion” stood to the leeward. It proved a 
difficult and somewhat perilous adventure. The sea 
was smooth; but a swell rising and falling several feet 
rendered landing troublesome, in addition to which, one 
side of the rock was perpendicular, while the other was 
steep and slippery. All obstacles were at length sur- 
mounted, and, having gained the summit of the “tight 
little island,” hammers, sketch-books, and measuring- 
lines were in requisition for the work in hand. While 
thus busily occupied, a current, which swept past at a 
considerable rate, drifted the frigate away, and a slight 





breeze was perceived, which soon thickened into a fog. It 
was now, therefore, high time to return to the boats ; but, 
as the swell had increased, the embarkation was more 
difficult than the landing, and, upon getting fairly afloat, 
there was no “ Endymion” to be seen from the lower 
level. In this awkward dilemma, a bold and active 
member of the party re-ascended the rock, for the 
purpose of observation. “All eyes,” says the Captain, 
“ were now turned to our look-out man, who no sooner 
reached the summit than he was asked what he saw, 
with an impatience that betrayed more anxiety on the 
part of the officers than they probably wished should be 
perceived by the boats’ crews. 

“¢T can see nothing all round,’ cried the man, ‘ except 
something out thereabouts,’ pointing with his hand. 

“« What does it look like ?’ 

“¢T am afraid, sir, it is a fog-bank coming dowr upon 
us.’ 

“ And soit proved. The experienced eye of the sailor, 
who in his youth had been a fisherman on the bauks of 
Newfoundland, detected a strip or extended cloud hang- 
ing on the verge of the horizon, like the first appearance 
of a low coast. This gradually crept down to leeward, 
and at length enveloped rock, boats, and all, in a mantle 
of fog so dense, that we could not see ten yards in any 
direction.” 

The situation had thus become alarming, when an 
opening in the mist permitted a view of the vessel. It 
was afar off, and under a crowd of sail. Having taken 
on board the watchman, away the crews pulled with 
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might and main. The fog behind speedily shut out 
Rockall from their sight; and, closing also in front, the 
“ Endymion” was equally obscured. Matters were thus 
worse than before—no ship to make for, no islet to hang 
on by. Fortunately the latter point was regained, and, 
as increasing gloom gave warning of departing day, the 
cheerless prospect had to be entertained of passing the 
night upon the rock, without shelter from the rising 
wind and the pelting spray.. Just at this juncture the 
fog suddenly cleared off, and the frigate was in view. 
“Tt was almost dark,” again to use the Captain’s words, 
‘when we got on board. Our first question was the 
reproachful one, ‘Why did you fire no guns, to give us 
notice of your position?’ ‘Fire no guns!’ said they, 
‘why, we have done nothing but blaze away every ten 
minutes for these last five or six hours.’ Yet, strange 
to-say, we had not heard one single discharge.” Thus 
happily ended an adventure which threatened a sufli- 
ciently unpleasant, if not more serious result. 

During the half century since the date of this visit, 
the winds and waves have moved around the rock, while 
flights of gannets, auks, puffins, and guillemots have 
peacefully wheeled about it or alighted on the summit. 
Little notice has been taken of the spot by man, except 
by a few Dutch and French fishermen, and by Captain 
Vidal, in 1832, in her Majesty’s ship “ Pike,” who laid 
down its true position, in 57° 35’ north latitude, and 

3° 40' west longitude, It seems to be the exposed 
crest of a rocky ridge from five to six miles in length, 
covered by from two to five fathoms of water. Connected 
with this reef there is a vast bank, nearly a bundred 
miles long and forty broad, where the soundings range 
from fifty to eighty fathoms, and show a bottom of 
gravel, shells, and fine sand. Such sites are usually 
occupied by immense quantities of fish, attracted by the 
comparative shallowness of the water and the abundance 
of marine animals existing there. They are analogous 
to the fair and fertile provinces of terra firma, its fine 
climate and rich soil countries, where the tendency to 
form multitudinous human populations is most strongly 
developed. Thus, there are not only straggling detach- 
ments among the inhabitants of the waters, but great 
fish nations, as truly as there are small solitary tribes 
and mighty associations of the human race. Rockall is 
now known to make one of these densely thronged dis- 
tricts in the realm of the ocean, and may be regarded 
as a natural guide-post to it. 

The great bank of Newfoundland, so long celebrated 
as a fishing-ground, is a vast submarine mountain, not 
composed of sand, but chiefly of masses of solid rock, 
the sides of which descend precipitously, as appears from 
the great and sudden increase in the depth of the water. 
Here shoals of the smaller lance and capelin congregate, 
which attract the larger cod and other species; but, 
preyed upon by the great maritime nations for upwards 
of three centuries, the fishery is not nearly so productive 
as it used to be: for, though a most accommodating crea- 
ture in relation to the demands of the human appetite, 
multiplying at an enormous rate, yet the annual export 
of from forty to fifty thousand tons of cured cod has 
made an impression upon the race in this locality. It is 
much the same with the Dogger Bank, and its offshoot 
the Long Bank, an accumulation of gravel, sand, and 
débris in the North Sea. 'This great shoal has its western 
extremity about thirty miles off Flamborough Head, and 
extends from thence eastward upwards of three hun- 
dred miles towards the coast of Denmark, where it ter- 
minates almost in a point, though in various places not 
less than sixty miles broad. The two banks cover an 
area equal to that of the kingdom of Belgium, and have 
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been for generations the fish-pond of Europe, supplying § state 
immense quantities of fresh and dried cod for feasts ang great 
fasts, to say nothing of ling, haddock, and other white brus 
fish. But the symptoms of exhaustion are unequivocal, then 
Eighty score of fish have been secured of a night bya dent 
single boat’s crew; yet now, it is not uncommon for the of t 
London companies to failin taking four score, with lines shar 
extending ten or twelve miles, and containing from nine is a 
to twelve thousand hooks. The poverty of this result rout 
will best appear from the statement that six hundred men 
fish for eight hundred hooks is an ordinary catch off the yore 
west coast of Ireland. dra" 
There are two well-marked varieties of cod around pur 
our shores, differing both in physiognomy and complex. do i 
ion. You may know a Dogger Bank native by his sharp pile 
nose, elongated before the eye, the body being of a very hab 
dark brown colour. This variety prevails also along piel 
our southern coast. The cousin-german, a denizen of to} 
more northerly waters, often called Scotch cod, has a ] 
round blunt nose, short and wide before the eyes, with Bo 
the body of a light yellowish ash-green hue. But whai- gro 
ever the shape of the nose, aquiline or approaching to an 
the pug, and whatever the colour, cod-fish are voracious wh 
feeders, and have a very unscrupulous appetite. Yarrell the 
states that five-and-thirty erabs, none smaller than half. ma 
a-crown, have been taken out of the stomach of a single cot 
fish. This very voracity facilitates their capture, as ne: 
almost any kind of bait is acceptable. There is no ari Lo 
or mystery in the fishing. Hand-lines are used, which of 
only require to be sufficiently long and strong, armed ate 





with a good supply of hooks, upon which a muscle, a 
piece of herring, or bit of offal may be hung, certain of 
a cateh if the omnivorous devourer is present to be 


















an 
caught. Besides the value of the fish as a wholesome mi 
article of diet, its liver yields the highly prized oil for oy 
medicine, the roe serves for a tempting bait, and the ca 
offal, properly mixed up with vegetable matter, makes we 
an excellent manure. sr 
Failure at the ordinary fishing stations, in the course of m 
the last summer, drew new attention to the cod depot at 
at Rockall. Having returned to the Orkneys from the Ww 
Faroe Islands “clean,” after a six weeks’ outing, it 
Captain Rhodes, master of a London smack, determined m 
to proceed to this comparatively untried ground, for he st 
recalled information received some fifteen years ago th 
from the mate of an Irish ship. They had been mess- al 
mates together on board of a man-of-war, and on men- ol 
tioning to his old acquaintance his ordinary occupation, 
cod-fishing in the North Sea, received instant reply: 
“The North Sea! Nonsense! You don’t know where to 
catch cod, you don’t. Go to Rockall, where there is a 
bank eighty miles in length, swarming with fish. I 
have been two or three times becalmed there, and caught 
cod as big as donkeys, and as plenty as blackberries.” 






The mariner acted upon this advice, and induced the 
master of another smack to accompany him. They re- 
mained five days at the place, and returned to the 
Orkneys, one having taken twelve and the other fifteen 
tons of the largest cod-fish ever seen. The catch realized 
at the spot £10 per ton; and when dried and prepared 
for the market, it was sold by the Westray merchants 
for nearly double that amount. 

A subsequent expedition was equally successful with 
the first; so that there can be no doubt of the fish- 
wealth which may be gathered at this lonely spot. The 
cod, the ling, and the torsk are there in abundance, 
with whales and sharks, and a fish of strange appear- 
ance, never seen before by the adventurers, but evidently, 
from the description, the rorquol. The crews caught 
the fish as fast as they cond bait and haul; and it 1s 
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stated that “when any of the cod broke from the hook, 
great monstrous sharks, as blue as if painted with a 
brush, darted round the ship’s side and swallowed 
them in an instant. The very sea birds were tame, evi- 
dently never having been there disturbed by man, some 
of them flying aboard and eating the offal.” The blue 
shark, Carcharius glaucus, a native of the Mediterranean, 
js an excursionist far and wide, and comes foraging 
round all our shores, often to the annoyance of fisher- 
men, occasionally to the terror of sea bathers. Bold and 
yoracious, the creature will seize the fish as they are 
drawn up, and not only bite through the lines for the 
purpose of securing the prey, but sometimes apparently 
do it in mere wantonness, as if fond of mischief. ‘The 
pilcher fishermen know the marauder well, from his 
habit of passing along the whole length of the drift-net, 
picking out the entangled pilchards, and not scrupling 
to make an ugly rent in the net at every bite. 

Every one must rejoice at the recent tidings respecting 
Rockall, owing to the exhausted state of the old fishing- 
grounds, and the great importance to the community of 
an abundant and cheap supply of the various kinds of 
white fish for table purposes. They are all plentiful in 
the Irish seas, not excepting the chosen fare of alder- 
manic epicures; for it is said that Galway Bay alone 
could supply the whole of Europe with turbot for the 
next century. The statistics of the demand for the 
London larder are perfectly astounding. The number 
of cod-fish annually required, fresh or dried, is moder- 
ately estimated at 2,750,000. But a much more for- 
midable array of figures is necessary to represent the 
number of the plaice, or 33,000,000, while the enormous 
amount of 97,000,000 is thought to exhibit within the 
mark the yearly quantity of the soles. Whether, 
owing to the distance, Billingsgate can be aided, in 
catering for customers and cooks, from Rockall, and the 
west of Ireland waters generally, by means of well- 
smacks, steamboats, and railways, is a point which re- 
mains to be decided, and will doubtless receive due 
attention. But the locality is, beyond all question, rife 
with stock for the curing branch of the fish trade, and 
its associated industries; and as in the ensuing season 
many a line will be laid in the neighbourhood of the 
solitary rock, a government cruiser might be stationed 
there with advantage to life and property, till the tides 
and currents become thoroughly known to the masters 
of fishing smacks. 





VILLAGE FLOWER SHOWS. 


HITCHAM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


WE purpose giving our readers a description of a Vil- 
lage Horticultural Show, in the hope that those who 
are in a position favourable for organizing a similar in- 
stitution may be induced to follow the example of the 
late Rev. Professor Henslow, and establish, like him, 
horticultural societies in their respective parishes. 
With that view, we shall describe the plan adopted at 
Hitcham, in Suffolk.* On a future occasion we hope to 
furnish our readers with a detailed account of the Pro- 
fessor’s “ Village Excursions,” and also of his method of 
introducing structural and systematic botany as an 
“educational weapon ” in the National School; but in 





* We believe it has fallen into abeyance, since the appointment of the 
present Rector. 

+ At the time of his lamented death, Professor Henslow (Regius Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Cambridge) was preparing a little work, for the pur- 
pose of assisting clergymen or teachers in rural districts<in carrying 
out the scheme which he had found so beneficial in his own village 
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the present number we shall limit ourselves to the Hor- 
ticultural Society. Our reason for grouping these three 
subjects together is, that by these three different methods 
the same object is attained, namely, the ameliorating of 
the temporal condition of the poor, the arousing of 
their observing and mental faculties, and aiding their 
intelligent knowledge of the wonderful works of the 
Creator. 

As the Horticultural Society at Hitcham was intimately 
connected with the Allotment system, it would be as 
well to mention that in number there are 134 allottees, 
80 of whom rent a quarter of an acre at 12s., and 54, at 
12s. 6d. per annum. Of course, those only whom the 
Professor deemed worthy were successful applicants for 
allotments. 

Although the allotment produce formed the staple sup- 
ply of the two Annual Shows, yet any member of the 
Hitcham Horticultural Society might competeeventhough 
he had no allotment tenure. The subscription to the 
society was one shilling entrance fee (or for re-admittance 
after withdrawal) and sixpence per annum, payable on 
May lst. This membership did not necessitate the being 
an exhibitor, but entitled the subscriber to compete, 
as well as to partake of tea, etc., at the conclusion of each 
féte. 

The vegetable and wheat produce of the allotments, 
together with a variety of cut perennials and annuals, 
flowers in pots and floral devices, fruit and gourds, and 
honey (by deprivation only, without destroying the bees,) 
formed the majority of the objects for exhibition. The 
eight tenants whose allotments were considered by the 
judges to be in the most creditable condition were pre- 
sented with a spade, draining fork, scythe, rake, and 
three hoes—money being kindly added by a friend, to be 
distributed proportionally among them. The owner of 
the best cultivated allotment also received a framed 
ticket.* 

One important feature of the Horticultural Society 
must be noticed before we proceed with a detailed 
description of the Show itself, viz: the “ Competition 
Sweepstakes.” The competition under this name was 
between the allottees of Hitcham, those of the Right Hon. 
Earl Ducie, at Tortworth, and Mr. Hatcher’s at the 
Bromborough Pool Works, near Birkenhead, connected 
with Messrs. Price and Co.’s. Candle Manufactory. 
Specimens of potatoes, carrots, and onions were sent from 





school. An outline of this work will appear in “The Leisure Hour.” 

For the present paper we are indebted to the Rey. George Henslow, 

now of Hampton Lucy, Warwick, who assisted his father in many of the 

Hitcham Village Shows and Excursions, and afterwards proved the 

utility of botanical instruction in the national school of a rural parish in 

Sussex, as well as latierly in the grammar-school of which he is the head 

master. 

* The following plan, by a scale of marks, was adopted by the Professor 
for the purpose of determining the relative merits of allotment culture ; 
the produce which should gain marks being restricted to sixteen different 
kinds, including wheat... 

The allotment to be cultivated, as the judges suggested, in three equal 
portions— 

Marks, 
One-third wheat or other grain, highest number ° - 10 
One-third potatoes +s pe ° .. 
One-third sub-divided into spaces, not less than a certain number of 
feet square, for any crop; respect being paid to variety and succession of 
cropping, allowing 5 marks at most to each crop of cabbages and other 
leaf crops, beans and other pulse crops, onions and other bulb crops, 
carrots and other root crops, gourds and other miscellaneous crops. 

Marks’ were deducted for foulness from weeds as follows :— 

Bad Marks 
lto4 
1to3 
lto4 


Brambles, horsetail, and other creeping perennials 
All other perennials and annuals. . ° 
Unclean paths . ‘ , ‘ ° 

N.B.—The first prizemen for good cultivation formed a committee, who 
were bound to see the rules attended to, and the main road through the 
grounds kept in proper repair. They occasionally met the Professor to 
discuss matters connected with the Shows. 
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each party to London, where their respective merits were 
assigned them by competent judges. The object of this 
competition was, to test the amount of produce obtained 
in different parts of the country: hence it was agreed that 
no two parties of aHottees might compete from the same 
county. Each party subscribed 30s. for prizes of 10s., 
8s., 6s., 48., 28., for some one produce for which all might 
compete—each crop being restricted to 36 square feet. 

We now proceed to describe the details of the Show. 
The first Annual Exhibition generally took place in the 
first week of July—the second about the middle of Sep- 
tember. .A programme of each day’s proceedings was 
circulated, being somewhat (abridged) as follows :— 

8 to 10, a.m. Specimens received. 

12. “Marquee Museum” ready for inspection. 

[Notices of novelties to be observed. } 

1. p.wt. Show-booth ready for inspection. 

2h. Prizes to village botanists for (1) nosegays, (in 
September, for (1) wild fruit posies, and (2) dried grass 
posies: the species being named in (1) and (2), and (3) 
herbarium specimens.)* School Report. 

3. Allotment Report: prizes distributed for (1) superior 
cultivation, (2) sweepstakes, and (3) specimens exhibited 
at the Show. 


4. Removal of specimens from the booth. Cheque 
tickets returned. 
5. Tea. 

6. God save the Queen. Good night. May the oc- 
easion prove a blessing, without a single instance of 
offence against the laws of God or man. 

Facing the Rectory of Hitcham is an extensive lawn, 
flanked on both sides by dense shrubberies, traversed 
throughout their whole length by pathways. On the 
left side, and elegantly decorated with wreaths and 
flowers, a booth of some forty yards in length was erected, 
destined to receive the specimens for competition. A 
transverse table closed the entrance, within which some 
deputy appointed by the Professor received, from 8 to 
10, a.m., the various objects for exhibition; each of 
which was carefully labelled, and a corresponding number 
given to the exhibitor. While this was proceeding, the 
school children were collected beneath two large horse- 
chestnut trees, busily employed in making up their 
nosegays: taste in arrangement, combination of colour, 
and variety of species being the points to be observed; 
and, indeed, they offered materials for a very spirited com- 
petition. 

The next feature to be considered is the “ Marquee 
Museum.” This was announced to the visitor in bold 
letters, formed of common garden snail shells, surrounded 
by a filagree ornament of the fresh-water mussel; the 
valves being opened, and thus exposing their pearly in- 
ternal surfaces, they were nailed to a large white board, 
which was supported over the entrance to the marquee. 

We will try to recall some of the contents of the interior. 
A broad table extended from one end to the other, with 
another somewhat narrower elevated uponit, a third being 
supported upon the last. All three, together with the 
curtains of the marquee, were covered with a great variety 
of objects of interest selected from the animal, mineral, 
and vegetable kingdoms, besides a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of curious articles; all being carefully labelled with 
a detailed description. 

We will take one Show as an example, as these attrac- 
tions were varied on each occasion. To begin with the 
animal kingdom. There stood at the end of the table 
a huge hornet’s nest, taken by the Professor from the 
gable end of a cottage in Hitcham : beside it, for com- 





* Will be alluded to in a subsequent communication. 
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parison, several other nests, formed by different kinds of 
wasps. We passed on and beheld the skulls of an alba. 
tross, a condor, and a toucan, with drawings of the birds 
beside them. We next saw a collection of implements of 
warfare made by the North American Indians from 
sharks’ teeth. At the further end of the table was erected 
a large case with about a dozen living harvest mice, the 
smallest British mammal; specimens of pearls from 
four British mollusks, viz. oyster, periwinkle, pearl 
mussel, and freshwater clam, besides numerous other 
objects. 

Among specimens of interest from the vegetable 
kingdom, there was some native arrow-root from Hitcham, 
extracted from the rhizome, or underground stem of 
the plants commonly called “ Lords and Ladies” (Arum 
maculatum); various articles made from the fruit and 
leaves etc. of palms; a beautiful case of skeleton leaves; 
another of pitcher plants; a third of rice paper, etc. 

Ofthe mineral kingdom there was a variety of specimens 
of lava and other volcanic productions, masses of granite, 
etc.; a trayful of specimens of native gold, gold dust, 
etc.; a magnified representation of upwards of 150 forms 
of snow crystals, together with a numerous assortment 
of geological specimens of local or other interest. 

Among the miscellaneous articles might be noticed a 
Jamaica rat-trap, Indian weapons, idols, French sabots, 
and Chinese ladies’ shoes. 

One peculiarity of the Professor’s museum consisted 
not more in the display of specimens with which most 
people are unacquainted, than in the arrangement, 
mounting, and description of common objects with 
which every one is familiar, but in which, until they 
have been put before them in this excellent way, people 
for the most part take no interest. 

At 1 p.m., the visitors, exhibitors, and other members 
of the Hitcham Horticultural Society began to arrive. 
Then, how eagerly did each look to see if his own pro- 
duce had gained a prize, and then scan and criticize his 
neighbour’s. No one who has not seen the pleasure 
depicted upon the face of an exhibitor, as he beholds 
FIRST PRIZE stuck into his cabbage, can form any idea of 
the real rational enjoyment and beneficial influence that 
arises from this harmonious and healthy competition. 
Two hours elapsed before the prizes were distributed. 
During this period football and cricket were not without 
their votaries, a suitable ground being furnished for the 
latter in the adjoining field; while two see-saws, a 
swing, hoops, and trap-bats formed a fund of enjoy- 
ment for the younger members. 

Thus the afternoon advanced. Numerous flags 
waving, and floral devices suspended from the trees and 
other suitable places, rendered the whole a most pic- 
turesque and joyous scene. 

Upon the various objects of the “museum” the 
Professor gave “lecturets” as opportunity afforded; 
while the crowds that thronged the marquee during the 
whole of the afternoon, and especially when the lecturer 
was present, fully testified to the fact that the marquee 
museum formed no unimportant nor unvalued feature of 
the day. 

At 3 p.m. the Allotment Report was read by the Pro- 
fessor to an eager and attentive audience. Then the 
various prizes were distributed, while judicious remarks 
and observations, given in that happy genial way so 
characteristic of the Professor, accompanied their recep- 
tion. 

At 4 the long booth was cleared. The exhibitors entered 
at one end, and, having given up their tickets to the 
stewards, and received their own specimens in return, 





made their exit from the other extremity. The booth 
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was then prepared for tea at 5 o'clock, when some 300 
members of the Society arranged themselves on each side, 
jn true Suffolk fashion, the rustic lords of creation ap- 
propriating one table to themselves, while all the fairer 
sex were seated along the other; tea, cake, and bread 
and butter being consumed ab libitum. 

6 o'clock. All present collected themselves in a large 
semicircle before the rectory door. The village choir, 
arranged in front with the Professor in the centre, then 
commenced the National Anthem, in which they were 
frequently joined by upwards of 1000 voices. Scarcely 
had the last note died away, when cheer after cheer re- 
yerberated through the air for the Professor—a fit termi- 
nation to a day of intense enjoyment to all others pre- 
sent, as well as to those immediately interested in the 
exhibition. 

A few words in conclusion to our readers. We have 
entered somewhat specially into the minutiz of the late 
Professor Henslow’s system, in the hope that many 
may be induced to establish elsewhere a like institu- 
tion for the benefit of the working population, and that 
the details here recorded may furnish data for those 
who may not have the leisure or experience to frame 
the laws and regulations of a corresponding system; 
and we can only add, that whatever time, trouble, or 
self-sacrifice may be spent in this cause, they will be re- 
paid tenfold, in the happiness and welfare of the poor 
who are under their care. 

In our next communication we purpose to describe a 
“Village Excursion,” as carried out by the late Professor. 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Ere we started on our enterprise, Zeph related his ad- 


ventures during the last few months. As I had sus- 
pected, his mysterious wanderings had been undertaken 
in the hope of meeting the Indian plotter of his brothers’ 
deaths, and calling him to account. That Zeph should 
have seen, and seeing, recognise this man, is only an- 
other of those singular fatalities which seem to dog a 
murderer to his doom. Chinook, the Indian in question, 
was so called from the Chinook tribe, into whose hands 
he and his mother had fallen, and who had adopted him 
when very young. He was believed to be descended 
from the Pawnee Indians. The Chinooks are a tribe of 
the Fish-eaters, on a river of the same name, which 
falls into the estuary of the Columbia at Baker’s Bay. 
Attaining manhood, the young Pawnee, inheriting the 
subtle intelligence and fine physique of his race, soon 
distinguished himself amongst the inferior tribe into 
which he had been thrown, and ultimately became 
its superior. Not content with this, he began to intrigue 
with other tribes south of the Columbia, and took ad- 
vantage of the continual dissension amongst them to 
further his own ends. When conflicting parties were 
nicely balanced, he was accustomed to throw his influ- 
ence into the scale, and thus the side he espoused be- 
coming the most potent, always came off victorious. 
By this artful policy, Chinook became one of the 
most redoubtable and influential of Indians on the 
prairies of Oregon. But though thus gaining popu- 
larity with his own colour, some wholesale forays on 
white men, in one of which he had received the wound 
in his forehead, having come to lighit, for the last year 
a price had been set on his head by the Oregon settlers, 
and the neighbourhood of the Columbia had become too 
hot for him. Thus it is not surprising that Zeph, him- 
self a Columbian, knew Chinook’s person perfectly well. 
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From the character of Chinook, it will be seen that 
our expedition, which had no other object in view than 
his capture, was no ordinary one, and that the greatest 
precautions were necessary to secure its success. Zeph, 
however, had well calculated his plans; what they were 
will be developed in the sequel. Enough, that he was 
aware that a meeting of chiefs would shortly take 
place at a point towards which we were proceeding; 
and from my narrative he had conjectured that Chinook, 
having been seen lately in the neighbourhood, might 
probably be present. A ten miles’ slow ride in the dark 
night, through which Zeph piloted us with unerring 
sagacity, caused us to arrive at a little wood, which 
skirted a plain. Penetrating into the timber, which 
afforded us a close cover, we picketted our animals, and, 
too anxious to sleep, sat up all night conversing in low 
tones. The night was intensely cold, but we did not 
dare to light a fire, lest its light should betray all; sa 
we were content, per force, to sit and shiver with our 
serapas closely drawn around us. This, with the vague 
anticipations of the dangers which would necessarily 
beset us on the morrow, rendered our camp dreary in 
the extreme. 

About mid-day on the morrow, Zeph, mounting my 
mustang for fear that his own mule Pepita should be 
recognised, passed out of the rear of the wood, and 
making a détour round it to avoid suspicion, rode forth 
on to the plain, rifle in hand, as “if simply engaged in a 
hunting expedition. From posts of espial, carefully con- 
structed in the front of our wood, we watched him as he 
advanced towards a smoke that now arose on the plain, 
round which several moving bodies were plainly percep- 
tible. It was evident that Zeph’s information had not 
played him false. 

Great grew our anxiety at this point of the drama. 
As some of the chiefs were friends of Zeph, who had 
fought with them as an ally, we were aware that he did 
not necessarily incur danger by intruding at the council 
fire, but we much feared the result of any hasty action 
of his, should Chinook be really present, and our friend 
found it impossible to carry out a stratagem he had de- 
vised to take him alive. As he came up to the council 
fire, Zeph’s regards rapidly scanned the persons of the 
assembled chiefs. At last, at last, the hour he so much 
longed for had come—Chinook was there! Easily re- 
cognisable, too; for, strange to relate, he actually wore 
the peculiarly made red drawers and white sbirt of one 
of the murdered brothers! How Zeph refrained from 
pistolling the villain on the spot, was a wonder. Bus 
in that moment of surprise, he still managed, by won- 
derful self-possession, to adhere to his determination. 
This was, however, a time of intense peril for both white 
and red man. Had the Indian recognised Zeph, the 
latter was aware that his intention of taking his enemy 
alive would be rendered futile, and he would have used 
his revolver at once; in which case, his own safety was 
very problematical, as no doubt Chinook’s brother chief- 
tains would have essayed to revenge his fate. Happily, 
this was not to be. By a second strange fatality, the 
unerring eye of the Indian for once failed him. He did 
not recognise the brother of his victims. With ad- 
mirable sangfroid, Zeph managed to conceal his inward 
emotions from appearing on the surface, and returned - 
the greetings of the chiefs, who recognised him, with per- 
fect self-possession. He found—for by this time he had 
acquired a good deal of the Indian tongue—that the coun- 
cil had met to consider the expediency of combining toge- 
ther in an aggressive war on some of the more southern 
Californian tribes. After joining in the council, Zeph 
managed to interest Chinook in a certain project he put 
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forth, and ultimately induced him to step on one side, 
and argue the matter privately. Gradually he led the 
Indian, wko for once had met one more wily than him- 
self, in the direction of the little wood where we lay in 
ambush. Anxiously we watched the dénouement of the 
stratagem. We had not to wait long. The two drew 
near to our lurking place, when, unfortunately, Pepita, 
who “winded” her master, uttered a shrill whinny. 
The Indian glanced suspiciously towards our cover; as 
he did so, out came the revolver of Zeph against his 
forehead, while the other hand grasped his throat. 

This was our cue. Mounting in hot haste, we broke 
cover, and bore down on our quarry, who was too much 
taken by surprise to offer any resistance, and in a 
twinkling he was bound and mounted on a led horse 
we had brought with us for the purpose. Then, with 
the captive in our midst, we put spurs to our steeds, and 
dashed off towards Shasta. This razzia was not so 
quietly conducted but that the Indians at the council fire 
suspected something was wrong, and, betaking them 
to their horses, they gave chase. Fast, however, as 
they followed, faster still we flew. Beside our captive 


rode Zeph, ready at the least casualty, or appearance of 


rescue, to pistol him. We were not without apprehen- 
sions of a rescue being attempted ; for though we cared 
nought for the chiefs in our rear, who hardly outnum- 
bered us, our fear was that their whoops and signals 
should cause some of their followers to appear in the 
front, and eut us off. For, fast as we rode, the hills 
around us began to echo with the cry of the owl, the 
usual signal of Indian sentinels. But seemingly we 


were too near home for the rescue to be timely organized, 
and after a smart gailop of three quarters of an hour, or 
thereabouts, we entered Shasta City in safety. One 
must have been present at the valley to have properly 
appreciated the amount of excitement caused amongst 


its residents by this most important capture. 

A day or two afterwards I visited the city. A small 
knot of idlers, whose curiosity was apparently yet un- 
gratified, stood together by the door of a long wooden 
edifice, which had been originally intended for a bowling- 
alley, but was now converted into a prison. Inside sat 
the prisoner Chinook, whose foot, heavily manacled, was 
attached to a post by a chain. This chain alone, and 
the wooden walls, were by no means the only obstacles 
to his regaining his liberty, as a guard of six men, armed 
to the teeth, regularly relieved, watched over him. But 
had I been he, there was another guard, never relieved 
by night or day, whose vigilance I should have feared 
more than all else beside. This was Zeph. Pending 
the trial, he had voluntarily assumed the office of jailor 
to the prisoner, and no appeals could induce him to quit 
his post, or for a few moments relax his stern supervision. 
With concern I saw that the enfeebled remnant of his 
life would be yielded up to his delirious desire for 
vengeance. ‘This was too evident in his wasted frame 
and ghastly face. 

A day had been appointed for the prisoner’s trial, 
which it was resolved should be conducted in as fair and 
impartial a manner as was possible; but as to the result 
of it, no one could for a moment be in doubt. Guilty! a 
hundred times guilty. Not a day passed but, as the 
news of his capture spread, men who had lost relatives, 
friends, and property at his hands, flocked into Shasta 
City to testify against him. He had been, it would ap- 
pear, a very Nero in his crnelties; and if half the rob- 
beries put to his account were really correct, our noted 
freebooters of olden time, such as Robin Hood or Rob 


Roy, bad been contemptible, petty larcenists, when com- 
pared with him. 
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I was present when a group of miners approached to 
identify him. The foremost of them walked up to the 
prisoner, parted his long black hair off his temple, ang 
pointed to the scar which rendered his identification 
so easy. This scar had a legendary reputation; it was 
reported to have been caused by a white woman, ing 
moment of desperation, when she saw her husband 
and baby slain by him before her eyes; and she herself 
paid by her life for the deed. As the white man parted 
his hair, the eye of the Indian, large and dilating, looked 
upwards at.the other. What a glance was that! Ag] 
saw it then, I see it now. Vengeful, yet hopeless—ut. 
terly hopeless ; how well it translated all the workings 
of the embittered soul within! Ingloriously trapped, 
trapped to the death, in the pride of so much wickedness 
done, with the consciousness of so very much more per. 
force left undone! Where now is the flattering vision 
he saw in his dreams, and which waking hours were 
gradually forming into a reality? That eagle’s plume 
set in the golden circlet, type of the chieftainship of all 
the confederated tribes of the prairies and mountains of 
Oregon? Gone! And in their place—the prison—the 
chain—the guards—and the Nemesis that ever sternly 
followed him ! 





MY PAINT-BOX. 


PART I. 


Tue art of painting in water-colours, in all its depart- 
ments, has so immensely extended of late, that it may 
interest our readers to give some description of the 
colours to be found in the “ paint-box” of a water-colour 
artist ; at the same time noting, for the benefit of the 
tyro in the art, some of the more useful combinations 
of the colours. 


In water-colour painting, as now practised, the colours — 


are used in three forms :— 

1. Dry cake colours, which are considered by some 
artists to have certain advantages, as regards purity of 
tone and perfection of wash. Twenty or thirty years 
ago, the imperfect mode of the preparation of cake- 
colours rendered their use extremely inconvenient and 
irksome; gradually, however, improvements have been 
introduced into their manufacture, so that, from being 
hard and gritty, they have become smooth, and yield a 
firm body of tint. 

2. Colours put into collapsible metal tubes. 

3. Moist colours, placed in thin porcelain pans, and 
arranged in japanned tin boxes, which are light and 
portable, and very convenient in size. They usually 
have a folding palette. Mr. J. D. Harding considers 
that the art of painting in water-colours has been greatly 
assisted by the introduction of these colours. Their 
preparation is a French invention; but since the in- 
troduction of it into this country, great’ improvements 
have been made, especially by Messrs. Winsor and New- 
ton, of Rathbone Place. It is now about one-and-twenty 
years since they were generally introduced among the 
English water-colour artists. The almost universal 
adoption of this form of the pigments has arisen from 
the increased power and facility which attend their use. 
In sketching from nature, and when depicting transient 
and evanescent effects, the advantages of moist colours 
are very evident, as, from their readiness of application, 
colour is at once produced—a result unattainable by the 
tedious method of rubbing dry cakes, during which not 
unfrequently the effect, and with it the thought of the 
artist, had vanished before the material could be obtained. 
Moist colours, also, retain their solubility and dampness 
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for an unlimited period, and a box of them, though laid 
gside for two or three years, will be found, when re- 
quired again, equally serviceable as when purchased. 
Mr. T. W. Atkinson, in his “Oriental and Western 
Siberia,” gives the following valuable testimonial in their 
favour: —“I have traversed,” he says, “much of the 
hitherto unexplored regions of Central Asia, and pro- 
duced five hundred and sixty sketches of the scenery, 
executed with the moist colours made by Winsor and 
Newton—invaluable to an artist employed under such 
circumstances. J have nsed them on the sandy plains 
of Central Asia, in a temperature of 144° Fahrenheit ; 
and in Siberia have had them frozen as solid as a mays 
of iron, when the temperature was several degrees below 
ihe point where mercury becomes solid. Some of my 
largest works have been painted with colours that have 
stood these severe tests, and for depth and purity of 
tone have not been surpassed by those I have had fresh 
from the manufactory.” 

With these prefatory observations I now proceed to 
give a general description of a “box of paints.” It is 
not to be supposed that “ my box” contains all the colours 
Iam about to mention; the list has been extended, be- 
cause artists differ as to the pigments they employ, ae- 
cording to the class of work they have in hand. For 
light and shade drawing on tinted paper, three colours 
only are necessary—Sepia, French blue, and Chinese 
white. For general use, the following list will be found 
serviceable and convenient: namely, gamboge, yellow 
ochre, burnt sienna, Indian red, light red, purple or 
crimson lake, rose madder, purple madder, brown mad- 
der, Vandyke brown, sepia, brown pink, cobalt, French 
blue, indigo, olive green, ivory black, Chinese white, 
and, in peculiar cases, indelible brown ink. For figures, 
flowers, etc., some of these may be dispensed with, and 


replaced by Indian yellow, Mars yellow, cadmium yellow, 

vermilion, carmine, emerald green, and ultramarine. 
Ultramarine.—Ultramarine is a very beautiful blue. 

It is the purest in tint, and at the same time one of the 


most permanent pigments known. It is not, however, 
so well calculated for mixed tints as some other blues 
about to be described, on account of a gritty quality, of 
which no grinding will entirely divest it, and which 
causes it to separate from other colours with which it 
may be mixed. In skies and distances, it affords a fine 
aerial azure. 

Real ultramarine is obtained from the variegated blue 
mineral, lapis lazuli. This occurs intermixed with gra- 
nular limestone and pyrites, filling small veins and 
cavities in granitic rocks in Persia, Thibet, and that 
part of Tartary called Bucharia. It is also found on the 
banks of the Indus in a crystallized limestone. The 
richer varieties of lapis lazuli are employed in the manu- 
facture of ornamental articles; and when subjected to 
careful powdering and washing, to free it from all foreign 
admixtures, it is the ultramarine of the artist. The 
rarity of the mineral and the cost of preparation render 
the true ultramarine of a very high price—five guineas 
per ounce. : 

Beckmann says that he can affirm with the greatest 
certainty, that the sapphire of the ancients was our lapis 
lozuli. He is not so positive that they used it as a 
paint, though probably they did so, giving it the name 
of coerulewm. 

Of late years ultramarine has been made artificially 
in various ways. One of the modes is by mixing clay, 
carbonate of soda, and sulphur, and carefully heating the 
mixture; the result is a very fine blue colour, which 
can be sold at eight shillings the pound. In the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, there were some magnificent speci- 
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mens of artificial ultramarine, produced chiefly by French 
and German manufacturers. 

According to some experiments performed by Elsner, 
the blue colour of the lapis lazuli is caused by a silicate 
of alumina and soda, which may be replaced by lime, 
combined with a double sulphuret of sodium and iron, 
in which the amount of iron is very small, but is essen- 
tial for the production of the colour. 

French Blue.—It is only of late years that this valnable 
pigment has been added to the artist’s paint-box. It is 
strong in colour, and nearly transparent; it is useful 
either in figures, surfaces, or landscapes. It has a slight 
tendency to the purple hue, which may be neutralized 
by the addition of a small quantity of Prussian blue, 
after which it resembles much the tint of ultramarine. 
It washes and works well, and is permanent in water- 
colours. 

Cobalt.—Cobalt is a fine bright azure blue, nearly 
transparent; it washes well, and affords bright. tints in 
skies and distances, but is apt to cause opacity if brought 
too near the foreground. With bright red, it gives 
beautiful cloud tints; with madder brown, it affords a 
range of fine pearly neutrals. 

A great part of the cobalt blues are prepared from an 
ore which is found in Norway and Sweden. Saxony, 
Bohemia, and other parts of Europe produce smaltine or 
arsenical cobalt; from which ore a good deal of the 
smalt of commerce is also manufactured. The ore called 
cobalt ochre, or black oxide of cobalt, is largely exported 
from Missouri to England, to be converted into smalt. 
It contains about forty per cent. of the oxides of cobalt, 
with oxides of nickel, manganese, iron, and copper. 
Cobalt ore is likewise found in Cornwall, Cumberland, 
and Seotland. The two varieties of cobalt—smaltine, or 
tin white copper, and cobaltine, or silver white cobalt— 
the former containing about seventy-four of arsenic to 
twenty of cobalt, and the latter about forty-nine of 
arsenic to thirty-six of ccbalt, are the ores from which 
the smelts of commerce are chiefly manufactured. 

The preparation of the beautiful cobalt blues was dis- 
covered in Saxony, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. As it was not known, at first, to what purpose 
cobalt could be applied, it was thrown aside as a useless 
mineral. The miners had an aversion to it, not only 
because it gave them much fruitless labour, but because 
it proved prejudicial to their health, by the arsenical 
particles with which it was combined: they therefore 
gave it a name derived from cobalus (Robold), which 
was the name of a spirit, that, according to the 
superstitious notions then prevalent, haunted mines, 
destroyed the labours of the miners, and often gave them 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble. In the words of 
Reginald Scott, these spirits “do exceedingly envy man’s 
benefit in the discovery of hidden treasure; even diffus- 
ing malevolent and poisonous influences to blast the 
lives and limbs of those that dare attempt the discovery 
thereof.” It was once customary to introduce into the 
church service in mining districts, that God would pre- 
serve miners and their works from these Robolds. 

The cobalt in the ores is converted into oxide by wash- 
ing, and the’ oxide of cobalt thus produced, is vitrified 
with the addition of pure potash and silver. 

Smalt is a cobalt glass; this, ground to fine powder 
and carefully washed, is applicable to all purposes in 
which a cheap and durable blue is required as a paint. 
As prepared for artists, smalt is a vivid and gorgeous 
blue. It is occasionally used in landseape. It is bright, 
deep, and transparent, bordering on the violet tint. It 
does not wash very well. 

The blue colour of the glass of which the beautiful 
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Portland Vase in the British Museum is composed, is 
owing to cobalt. 

Prussian Blue.—Prussian blue is a deep-toned, bril- 
liant blue, bordering very slightly on green—a quality 
which militates against its use in skies and distances. 
Mixed with light red, it gives a sea-green neutral. 

Prussian blue is manufactured from prussiate of potash. 
A considerable quantity was formerly sent to China, and 
used by the Chinese, it was believed, for colouring green 
teas; a spring shipment was always made by Messrs. 
Bramwell, of Newcastle, of about £2000 in value, which 
was often followed by another in autumn. It was first 
sold at two guineas per pound, but, by the year 1820, it 
had fallen to two shillings and sixpence. It is now about 
one and ninepence. 

Antwerp Blue.—This is a deep transparent blue, which 
has naturally a green tinge, rendering it well adapted for 
mixed greens. 

Indigo.—Indigo is very useful, especially in landscape. 
Tt is not a bright blue, although very clear in its tints. 
With Indian red it affords good purply shadows; and 
with either gamboge, raw sienna, Roman ochre, or yellow 
ochre, it gives clear green. It stands well. 

Indigo is chiefly obtained from the Indigofera tinctoria. 
Botanists have described about sixty species of the genus 
Indigofera. The colouring matter of all the plants of this 
genus resides wholly in the cellular tissues of the leaves, 
as a secretion or juice—not, however, in the blue state in 
which we are accustomed to see indigo, but as a white 
substance, which remains white so long as the tissue of 
the leaf remains perfect. When this tissue is by any 
means destroyed, the indigo absorbs oxygen from the 
atmosphere, and becomes blue. 

This blue colour was known to the ancients of the time 
of Dioscorides and Pliny, under the names of indicum 
and indicon, whence our denomination. All the indigo 
then, and for long afterwards, employed in Europe, came 
from the East Indies. It was conveyed, like other Indian 
productions, until the discovery of a passage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, partly through the Persian Gulf, and 
partly through Arabia, and up the Red Sea to Egypt, 
whence it was transported to Europe. On account of its 
long carriage, indigo must have been very dear, and 
therefore it was one of those pigments of which the ancient 
painters, who were often poor slaves, were not accustomed 
to keep any quantity by them, and with which it was 
necessary, says Pliny, they should be supplied by those 
for whom they executed paintings. 

In modern Europe, it first came into extensive use in 
Italy; but, about the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Dutch began to import it in considerable quantities for 
dyeing stuffs. 

In the early period of our occupation of India, indigo 
formed a leading branch of the East India Company’s 
trade ; but the rude manufacture of the native population 
was in the course of time expelled from the markets of 
Europe by the more skilfully prepared drug of America 
and the West Indies. Since 1783, however, the processes 
of manufacture having been greatly improved, the ex- 
portations have immensely increased. 

Two methods are pursued to extract indigo from the 
plant; the first effeets it by fermentation of the fresh 
leaves, the second by maceration of the dried leaves. 

Gamboge.—This is a very lively and transparent yellow, 
highly useful in every kind of subject. In landscape it 
affords, with indigo or Antwerp blue, clear bright greens, 
and with sepia, a very useful and sober tint. Gamboge, 
burnt sienna, and indigo, produce one of the most useful 
tints for trees and foliage. 

.. Gamboge is a gum resin, concreted in the air from 
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the milky juice which exudes from several trees. The 
scientific name of the principal plant producing it j; 
Hebradendron gambogoides ; another is the Gorcinia ting. 
toria. They are found in many localities—the peninsnl, 
of India, the Grecian Archipelago, etc. 

The Ochres.—Yellow ochre, being a sober yellow, is 
generally employed in the distance and middle grounq 
of a landscape. It affords a fine range of quiet greens 
in its admixture with Antwerp blue or indigo; also 4 
very serviceable yellowish drab with Vandyke brown. 

Yellow ochre is sometimes a very pure hydrate of 
iron; but the best kind for the manufacture of the 
pigment contains a good deal of alumina combine 
with it. Ochre occurs in beds some feet thick, gene. 
rally above oolite. There are some celebrated ochre pits 
at Shooter’s Hill, near Oxford. 

Roman ochre is more transparent, and rather cooler 
in its tint than yellow ochre, forming, with Antwerp blu 
or indigo, an excellent range of greens. 

Brown ochre is a dense deep-toned brownish yelloy, 
useful in sandy foregrounds. Brown ochre and Indian 
yellow give a deep autumnal tint of great richness. 

The Siennas.—Raw sienna and burnt sienna are brown 
pigments, so named because the earth was first found 
at Sienna: hence Terra di Sienna. The former has the 
objection of being rather pasty in working. It is much 
employed, however, by some artists in landscapes, on 
account of its being useful both in distance and fore. 
ground: it gives bright sunny tints, and, with Antwerp 
blue, very fine clear greens. The latter sienna is a rich 
transparent colour, much used in every department of 
water-colour painting. It yields fine olive greens by 
admixture with Antwerp blue or indigo, which greens 
may be saddened into fine olive neutrals by the addition 
of sepia. It washes and works well. 

Cadmium Yellow.—This is a preparation of sulphide of 
cadmium; it is a splendid glowing yellow, the brilliant 
qualities of which make it very valuable for such subjects 
as gorgeous sunsets, and for draperies. It is nearly 
transparent, and works and washes well. Cadmium 
yellow and French blue produce a fine sea-green. 

Indian Yellow.—This is a rich intense yellow, par- 
ticularly useful for draperies, and for compounding 
landscape greens. With burnt sienna and indigo, it 
produces a green mixture of much power and softness. 
It washes and works extremely well, and is permanent 
in water-colours. 

Indian Pink.—Indian pink is a rich transparent yellow, 
affording a variety of beautiful foliage tints, by admixture 
with indigo and sepia. It gives also fine olive greens, 
when mixed with lampblack. 

Chrome Yellow.—Chromic iron—a black ore, with but 
little metallic lustre—has been for several years sought 
after, to obtain from it the chromic acid, for the prepara- 
tion of the beautiful chrome-yellow. It has been found 
in serpentine in the Shetland Isles, in Styria, the de- 
partment of Var in France, and abundantly in Mary- 
land and other parts of North America. 

Chrome yellow is of three tints—pale, drab, and 
orange. They are opaque colours, of strong body, and 
are occasionally used in thin washes. 

Mars Yellow.—This is a fine warm and brilliant colour, 
quite permanent. 

Galestone.—Galestone is a deep-toned gorgeous yellow. 
It affords richer tints than any other yellow, but, un- 
fortunately, cannot be depended on for permanency. 

Naples Yellow.—Naples yellow is a pale semi-opaque 
but clear colour. It is a compound of the oxides of lead 
and antimony. ‘The process of preparing this pigment 
was kept secret for a long period. 









































































































































































































































































